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THE BOOK OF JOB 



M. C. HAZARD, PH.D. 
Boston. Massachusetts 



Palestine does not seem quite so remote to us as it did before Alleriby took Jerusalem. 
Whoever wants to see the survivals of the ancient Semitic world in Palestine must needs 
go soon. This may be a misfortune, but it may help the world to realize that the Jordan 
is something more than euphemism for death, and that Mount Zion is not, strictly speak- 
ing, heaven. In a similar way the study of the biblical literature from the historical 
point of view will help us to realize that human problems are not modern inventions, 
and that most of the answers which we think we have originated, we have inherited. Let 
us go back to Job again and learn how the ancients thought of the problems our philoso- 
phies have not yet fully answered. 



A most extraordinary book! It is 
many-sided. Interest in it is never ex- 
hausted. As a story of heroic endurance 
under crushing calamities and sufferings 
it is absorbing and even thrilling. As a 
poem it presents passages of wonderful 
beauty and sublimity. In discussing the 
rationale of affliction it affords fine 
examples of dialectics. Those who are 
disheartened by the severity of their 
tribulations find in this book reasons for 
comfort and hope. After the example of 
Job many have found their way out of 
darkness into light and peace. For a 
book that has been so popular and so use- 
ful it is full of puzzles. Who wrote it ? 
Is it to be looked upon as historical or 
fictitious, or partly historical and partly 
fictitious? What is its object? When 
was it written ? How did it happen that 
an avowedly alien story should be 
adopted into the Hebrew canon ? So far 
as I know, no explanation of this last 
question ever has been attempted. 
Each one of these problems is of exceed- 
ing interest, and anyone should be en- 
couraged in an effort to throw light upon 



them. My studies in the Book of Job 
have led me to some conclusions which 
I herewith give. Inasmuch as some of 
them are somewhat novel, the writer can- 
not object to their being rigidly scruti- 
nized. If they are good the scrutiny will 
be of help, and if they are unwarrantable 
they ought to be relegated to the waste 
heap. 

On account of its vital relations, the 
last question should be considered first. 

It is evident from the beginning that 
the Book of Job is not a Hebrew drama- 
story. It is not located anywhere in 
Israel, nor in any of the countries ever 
inhabited by the Hebrews. It is placed 
in a region with which they apparently 
had had no connection. Job was a resi- 
dent of the land of Uz, which seems to 
have been a small country a short dis- 
tance east of Israel, bordering on the 
Arabian Desert, somewhat south of 
Palmyra, and considerably south of the 
route followed by Terah, Abraham, and 
Lot in their migration from Ur of the 
Chaldees to Haran on their way to 
Canaan. The three friends who came to 
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condole with Job, and the one not re- 
ferred to as a friend of his — the intruder 
debater, Elihu, who with lofty superi- 
ority entered into the debate — were all 
from localities not far away. Eliphaz 
the Temanite was from the tribe or 
country of Teman, the latter being an 
important district in northern Edom, 
verging on the same desert farther south. 
Bildad the Shuhite was from an Arabian 
tribe in the region of the Euphrates near 
the junction of that river with the Belik, 
perhaps the land of Sahu of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. Zophar the Naamathite 
was from some Naamah not identified, 
though the critics quite generally agree 
that it must have been also somewhere 
in Arabia. Elihu, the final debater, was 
a Buzite, a member of a tribe dwelling in 
Northern Arabia. Buz possibly answers 
to the Basu of the Assyrian inscriptions. 
The setting of the drama is therefore dis- 
tinctly non-Israelitish. 

Considering the exclusive clannish- 
ness of the Israelites at all periods of 
their history, the question intrudes itself 
as to why a story with such a foreign en- 
vironment should so commend itself to 
the Hebrews as to be adopted into their 
sacred canon. It would seem utterly 
improbable that they ever could accept 
an alien as a perfect example of goodness 
and piety, ranking along with their own 
godly heroes. And in what age would 
the Hebrews desire to give an authorita- 
tive place among their sacred writings to 
a discussion by foreigners concerning 
God's relation to the sufferings of men ? 
It can be safely affirmed that it was not 
owing to the moving pathos of the story, 
nor to the light thrown by it upon the 
mystery of affliction, though that topic 
always has been of vital concern to all 



peoples everywhere. How then can the 
adoption of this foreign book be ac- 
counted for? The problem is not so 
great as it seems. 

The writer was a Hebrew. That fact 
has been assumed by almost everyone, 
and Moses, Heman the Ezrahite, Solo- 
mon, Job, Elihu, Hezekiah, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, and Ezra have each been sug- 
gested as the author. It is needless to 
say that these suggestions have no proof 
to back them up. A foreign authorship 
would have been a bar even to the con- 
sideration of the book. No alien could 
be so conversant with matters pertaining 
to Israel and could exhibit such mastery 
of ancient Hebrew unless indeed he were 
an exceptional scholar who had devoted 
years to a study of all that concerned the 
Israelitish people. It is safe to say that 
no pagan people had a scholar so accom- 
plished. The probabilities are that at 
the time of the adoption of the book the 
author was known to be an Israelite. 

Though the environment is foreign, 
the atmosphere of the book is markedly 
Jehovistic. Jehovah dominates in it 
from first to last. All the characters 
are worshipers of the God of Israel. At 
the end the three friends of Job, of pagan 
origin though they were, accepted with 
unquestioning submission the arbitra- 
ment of Jehovah, though it condemned 
them. Herein is to be found the opera- 
tive reason for the adoption of the book 
into the Hebrew scripture canon. 

The fact that it was written by a 
Hebrew secured it a hearing; the further 
fact that Jehovah was manifested in it 
made it sacred in the eyes of Israelites. 
Job, though an alien, was accepted by 
them as a perfect and an upright man, 
because he was declared by Jehovah so 
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to be, both at the beginning and at the 
end of the book. According to Ezekiel 
(14: 14, 20), Jehovah confirmed this esti- 
mate of Job by ranking him along with 
Noah and Daniel, two of the great ex- 
emplar heroes and saints of Israel. A 
book so certified by Jehovah within itself, 
and reattested in a book of such un- 
doubted authority as that of Ezekiel, 
could not fail of adoption into their sa- 
cred canon. In this seems to lie the self- 
evident reason for its adoption. 

As has been intimated, there are three 
theories relative to the character of the 
book. 

1. That it is strictly historical. This 
is apparently supported by the bio- 
graphical statements in the book, espe- 
cially in the beginning and at the end. 
These set forth the possessions of Job, 
his standing among men, and the severe 
afflictions which were visited upon him. 
The family or tribal relations of the per- 
sons which appear in the drama are spe- 
cifically told, together with the countries 
to which they belonged. The historical 
theory is the most ancient. It was held 
by the rabinnical authorities, by the 
Syrian Fathers, and by many of the Greek 
ecclesiastical writers. Some even claimed 
that the opening and closing chapters 
were written by Moses, who compiled 
the dialogues therein from documents 
secured by him while residing in Midian! 

2. That it is wholly fictitious. This 
view is held by a number of modern 
critics of eminence. They place the 
book among the parables and allegories 
of the Bible. Some hold it to be " an old 
legend wrought up and sustained with 
poetic freedom." 

3. That it is fiction with a basis of 
fact. Most dramas are fiction, often 



with a slight historical foundation which 
lends to them a seeming reality. There 
appear to be good reasons for this theory. 
Here are five persons from as many dif- 
ferent pagan countries, all speaking in 
language acceptable to Israel. They are 
represented as worshipers of Jehovah. 
They make use of the various names of 
God — El, Eloah, El Shaddai, Jehovah — 
as familiarly as though they were Israel- 
ites. Not only that, but they are better 
informed than any Israelites not scholas- 
tically trained. They speak often in 
archaic Hebrew. Without making any 
errors they refer to facts, manners, cus- 
toms, and doctrines which presumptively 
were not known, or but little known, out- 
side of Israel. For actual aliens this 
would seem to have been impossible. 
Hence the conclusion is irresistible that 
they were mere impersonations, and that 
their words were put into their mouths 
by a Hebrew scholar profoundly versed 
in the history of his people. That is 
much more credible than to think that 
he acted as an amanuensis of the alien 
actors in this drama. 

Not all the actors, however, are to be 
regarded as imaginary. Job himself 
must be accepted as real, for, as has been 
mentioned, he is spoken of as an actual 
person in Ezekiel, being classified with 
Noah and Daniel. He also is referred to 
in Jas. 5:11, but there "the patience of 
Job" should be regarded perhaps as a 
laudation of a trait portrayed in the 
drama rather than as an assertion of his 
actuality. The mention in Ezekiel ap- 
pears to be enough to establish that. 

If Job himself was real, the inference 
is inevitable that there is some basis for 
representing that he was suffering from 
an affliction of great severity. Possibly, 
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as many hold, there was a legend to that 
effect which the author seized upon and 
elaborated. 

The fictional character of the narra- 
tive, however, is evident in the mathe- 
matical precision shown in enumerating 
the herds of Job at the beginning and 
their exact duplication at the end; in the 
incredibly rapid precipitation of the 
calamities which swept down upon him; 
in the fact that, first, the Sabeans took 
away all his oxen and asses, slaying the 
attending servants; next, the Chaldeans 
drove away all his camels, also killing the 
servitors; and finally, a hurricane de- 
molished the house in which his sons and 
daughters were feasting, causing the 
death of all of them. In each case only 
a single servant escaped to bring to his 
master the distressing news. The in- 
stances are not sufficiently camouflaged 
to appear deceptively natural! These 
calamities were introduced apparently 
to raise the sufferings of Job to the «th 
power. The culmination of so many 
afflictions were regarded at that time as 
positive proof of God's anger, and the 
book was written to show the falsity of 
that assumption. The author would 
establish his refutation against the 
strongest possible case. Simple leprosy, 
therefore, was combined with other dis- 
tressing trials to make the demonstration 
all-inclusive. But the interest in the 
drama, be it noted, almost wholly centers 
in the discussion over Job's leprosy; and 
that may be assumed to have been the 
historical basis of the book. 

For a long, long while it was believed 
that the Book of Job was one of the old- 
est, if not the oldest, books of the Bible. 
That conviction is now regarded as un- 
founded. Its circumstances indeed an- 



swer to the times of Abraham, Issac, and 
Jacob, but that fact does not fix the date 
any more than that Shakespeare's drama 
Julius Ceasar is to be located in the first 
century B.C. because its characters and 
incidents belong to that period. That it 
was written later than the patriarchal era 
is manifest from the fact that the name 
of Jehovah was not introduced until the 
time of Moses (Exod. 6:3). In the 
drama-story priests are mentioned (12: 
19), and they were not appointed until 
after the Israelites left Egypt. The gold 
of Ophir is referred to (22:24; 28:15), 
and that was introduced into Israel by 
the mining carried on in Solomon's day 
(I Kings 9:28; 10:11). The curse in- 
voked by Job upon himself, if he ever had 
committed adultery (31:9, 10), consorts 
with the penalty affixed in Deut. 22:22; 
that of his worshiping the sun or the 
moon (31:26) with the punishment laid 
down in Deut. 4:19; 17:3; and his de- 
nunciation of the removal of landmarks 
(24: 2) accords with the curse pronounced 
in Deut. 27:17 upon those who take 
away their neighbor's boundary. These 
correspondences do no seem to be acci- 
dental but are such as would be made by 
one familiar with the Deuteronomic laws. 
And Deuteronomy is assigned by modern 
critics to a date as late as the eighteenth 
year of Josiah (620 B.C.). If this date 
is to be accepted, and also the inference 
concerning the agreements in the Book 
of Job with the laws specified, the drama 
must have appeared still later. The in- 
dubitable evidence given above at least 
shows that it was later than the time of 
Solomon. None of the Books of Wis- 
dom, with which it is classified, could 
have been written earlier than that, and 
most of them are credited to the post- 
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exilic age. Just where the book came in 
is mere guesswork, the preponderance of 
modern criticism apparently favoring the 
exile. 

The book is principally a discussion 
as to whether extraordinary affliction is 
to be regarded as a proof of God's wrath. 
It was a courageous questioning of a be- 
lief which had been held from time 
immemorial. Though it satisfactorily 
disproved it, that belief has never been 
entirely eradicated. It was shown in 
Christ's day by the question asked of him 
by his disciples, "Who sinned, this man, 
or his parents, that he was born blind ? " 
(John 9:2). We meet it now when 
people complainingly declare that their 
trials are unmerited, which, of course, is 
equivalent to saying that they would 
understand why they were sent if they 
had done something very wrong. 

As set forth in this drama-story the 
comforters of Job held very strongly to 
this doctrine, then universally accepted. 
Because he was so greatly and so un- 
usually afflicted they inferred that he 
must have grievously sinned, and they 
sought faithfully to discharge their duty 
to him as his friends by endeavoring to 
induce him to repent that he might be 
restored to God's favor. They began in 
a conciliatory way, but when Job per- 
sisted in maintaining his innocence, they 
lost their tempers, regarding this as 
stubborn insubordination, and charged 
him with being an exceptionally great 
transgressor. No matter if their words 
were not actually uttered, they ex- 
pressed the convictions of their day. 
Any group of men brought together to 
condole with one afflicted as Job is rep- 



resented to have been, and as unyielding 
as he was, would have spoken as they 
did. It was the age itself that was 
arrayed against Job. 

The reader is made to know from the 
start that Job was not deserving punish- 
ment, for at the outset Jehovah twice 
affirms, "There is none like him in all the 
earth, a perfect man, one that feareth 
God, and turneth away from evil" 
(1:8; 2:3). Job therefore stands for 
that large number who suffer painful 
afflictions without having consciously so 
transgressed as to deserve severe casti- 
gation. The book shows the absurdity 
of supposing that great afflictions and 
misfortunes are certain indications of 
God's anger. To the upright visited 
with unmerited tribulations this is a 
great comfort, for it shows that God is 
not their enemy, and from being con- 
vinced of that it is but a step to believing 
that he is a friend. That he is more than 
a friend is shown in the unfolding of the 
story and its triumphant ending, for there 
it is made clear that for his faithful serv- 
ant God has both sympathy and love in 
all his trials, that he acts as his champion 
in his vindication, and that he makes all 
things work together for his good. 

The book of Job has been called the 
experience book of humanity. Carlyle 
thus exclaims concerning it: "A noble 
book! all men's book! Such likenesses 
were never since drawn. Sublime sor- 
row, sublime reconciliation; oldest choral 
melody as of the heart of manhood; so 
soft and great as the summer midnight, 
as the world with its suns and stars. 
There is nothing written, I think, of 
equal literary merit." 



